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The  questions  have  been  rolling  in  this  week  at  a  great  rate  until  Tuesday, 
as  usual,  finds  a  large  roll  waiting  for  answers.     Eoods  questions  seem  to  be  in 
the  majority  so  they  are  to  have  first  place. 

One  familiar  question  that  appears  this  week  is  about  the  making  of  a 
fluffy  omelet.     Erom  what  listeners  write  me,  I  gather  that  most  housekeepers 
can  make  a  flat  omelet  successfully  but  that  some  have  trouble  when  they  try  to 
make  the  fluffy  kind.     Eor  example,  a  letter  today  asks  for  a  "cure  for  fallen 
omelets."     This  listener  says  her  omelets  start  out  all  right  but  finish  up 
"as  flops."      She  inquires  whether  her  mistake  is  in  the  mixing  of  her  omelet 
or  in  the  way  she  cooks  it.     I  can't  say  for  sure  because  she  doesn't  tell  me 
the  recipe  "she  uses.     But  I  can  say  that  many  an  omelet-maker  has  difficulty 
"because  she  cooks  the  bottom  of  the  omelet  too  much  ana  the  top  too  little. 
There's  quite  a  trick  to  getting  the  omelet  cooked  through. 

The  ftods  perple,  who  have  made  a  careful  investigation  of  egg  cookery 
and  have  all  the  principles  at  their  fingers'  end,  you  might  say — they  tell  me 
that  the  secret  of  making  a  fluffy  omelet  successfully  lies  half  in  combining 
the  ingredients  and  half  in  the  cooking.     Since  the  fluffiness  comes  from  the 
air  spaces  in  the  mixture,  the  aim  is  first  to  get  plenty  of  air  into  the 
omelet  and  then  keep  the  air  in  during  the  eooking. 

The  ingredients  for  either  flat  or  fluffy  omelets  are  the  same.  Allow 
1  or  2  eggs  for  each  person,  1  tablespoon  of  milk  for  each  egg,  and  salt  to 
taste . 

Eor  a  fluffy  omelet  you  beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  eggs  separately. 
First  beat  the  yolks  thoroughly  and  add  the  milk — hot  milk  preferably  because 
when  this  is  added  to  the  yolks  it  cooks  them  slightly  and  thus  makes  a 
smoother  mixture.     Or,  if  you  want  a  larger  omelet  with  more  body,  you  can 
add  a  half  cup  of  hot  white-sauce  to  the  yolks.     Now  beat  the  whites  until 
stiff  and  add  a  half  teaspoon  of  salt.     (The  salt  helps  them  hold  their  stiff- 
ness.)    Then  fold  the  yolk  mixture  smoothly  into  the  whites,  and  the  omelet 
is  ready  to  go  into  the  pan.     You'll  note  that  word  "f»ld."    As  you  know,  the 
gentlest  possible  mixing  is  necessary  here  to  keep  the  air  you  have  already 
beaten  into  the  egg  whites. 

Now  for  the  cooking.     Naturally,  yeu  abide  by  that  first  rule  of 
egg-cookery:     Cook  at  a  low  or  medium  temperature.     Otherwise  you  may  scorch 
or  toughen  the  omelet.     Have  ready  and  hot  a  smtoth  heavy  omelet-pan  contain- 
ing 1  tablespoon  of  melted  butter  or  other  fat.     P«ur  the  mixture  into  this 
Jan.     Start  the  cooking  on  top  of  the  stove  at  moderate  heat.     If  you  are 
cooking  over  a  small-size  gas  or  oil  burner,  be  sure  to  move  the  pan  about 
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so  the  omelet  will  cook  around  the  edge  at  the  sane  rate  as  in  the  center. 
Once  the  omelet  has  "browned  slightly  on  the  "bottom  and  "begun  to  set,   the  next 
step  is  to  arrange  somehow  to  cook  the  top  also.     You  can  do  this  "by  setting 
the  omelet  pan  in  a  moderate  oven  after  it  has  cooked  a  few  minutes  on  the  top 
of  the  stove,  or  "by  placing  it  under  a  low  "broiler  flame  for  the  last  2  or  3 
minutes  of  cooking.     Or  you  can  cook  the  top  cf  the  omelet  in  its  own  steam 
"by  keeping  the  pan  covered  during  the  whole  period  of  cooking. 

When  the  omelet  is  delicately^rown  and  cooked  until  set  throughout, 
crease  it  through  the  center,  fold  it  over  with  a  spatula,  and  roll  it  cnto 
a  hot  platter  without  attempting  to  lift  it  from  the  pan.     Pour  malted  "butter 
ever  the  omelet  or  other  fat  containing  finely  chopped  parsley  and  serve  at 
once.     You  know  that  omelets  "belong  to  that  impatient  group  of  dishes  that 
won't  wait  and  still  "be  fluffy  and  tender. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  you  can  make  innum  erahle  varieties  of  omelets. 
Chopped  meat,  cooked  vegetables  and  cheese  all  can  "be  used  to  make  good  omelets 
to  vary  the  flavor.     Eor  example,  suppose  you  would  like  a  vegetable  omelet. 
Try  hot  cooked  peas,  or  mushrooms,  or  asparagus,  or  a  flavorful  combination 
of  chopped  onion,  green  pepper,  celery  and  parsley,  delicately  fried  in  "butter. 
Some  people  like  omelet  served  with  a  hot  Spanish  sauce.     Some  like  it  made 
with  chopped  fried  ham  or  "bacon  or  with  grated  cheese.     Children  are  fond  of 
a  .jelly  omelet — "bright  red  jelly  such  as  currant  spread  "between  the  folds  of 
the  omelet.     By  the  way,  you  can  add  the  vegetables  or  chopped  meat  or  cheese 
directly  to  the  egg  mixture  before  you  cook  the  omelet,   or  you  can  spread  them 
over  half  of  the  cooked  omelet  before  you  fold  it  and  turn  it  on  the  platter. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  listener  who  wants  help  in  planning  well -balanced 
meals  on  a  small  pocketbook.     We're  sending  her  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  called 
"Diets  to  Pit  the  •Family  Income."    Any  listener  is  welcome  to  a  copy  of  this 
good  bulletin  as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts  on  Department-of -Agriculture 
shelves.     Write  directly  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C. 
for  "liets  to  Pit  the  Family  Income,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1757» 

A  good  many  requests  have  been  coming  in  lately  for  information  about 
fixing  up  homes  that  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the  recent  flood.     You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  new  leaflet, 
Ljust  out,  called  "First  Aid  for  Flooded  Homes  and  Farms."     You  can  have  a 
copy  of  this  leaflet  also  by  writing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  it. 

East  question.    A  listener  wants  to  know  why  the  frosting  she  makes 
so  often  scaks  into  the  cake.    Answer:     Perhaps  the  frosting  is  too  thin. 
Successful  frosting  is  thick  enough  to  spread  qasily  and  to  hold  its  shape 
on  the  egg-beater.     Or  perhaps  the  trouble  is  that  she  is  putting  frosting 
on  a  hot  cake.     Tomorrow,  listeners,  I'll  have  mere  to  say  about  making 
cake-f rostings . 


